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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



SPEED ON THE ATLANTIC. 



The editor of The North American Review has asked for our views as to 
the maximum speed of ocean steamers, and I have pleasure in complying with his 
request. I shall simply give categorical answers to tho questions, in the order put 
by him. 

1. Is it likely that the duration of the Atlantic passage will be still further dimin- 
ished to any considerable extent J 

I have no hesitation in saying that in a very short time the record will probably 
be reduced to close on five days . 

2. What are the factors that may be looked to for producing any possible In- 
crease of speed ? 

The twin-screw engine, combined with increased power obtained by a further 
development or improvement in the system of forced draft. This means of increas- 
ing the power of engines was, I may say, inaugurated by this firm, so far as regards 
the Atlantic passage, and it is now generally recognized as the only means of in- 
creasing the power in proportion to the weight, which is the principal element of 
progress in designing that engineers have to look to. 

3. Is the superiority of the twin screw for high-speed ships beyond dispute ? 

I think it is. In all respects the twin screw is superior to the single screw, and I 
think this Is generally acknowledged by all competent authorities. Prior to the trial 
of the " City of New York " and " City of Paris," the impression seemed to be that the 
speed of the twin-screw steamers would come down in heavy weather in greater pro- 
portion than it would in single screws. This I never believed, and the results at- 
tained by those vessels prove the exact reverse. This is, I hold, owing to the fact 
that in the twin screws the propellers are much better immersed than in the single 
screw, and " racing " is an occurrence almost unknown in the engine-room. A 
corresponding advantage to travellers from this same cause is the absence of vibra- 
tion, and the consequent increase of comfort. Still another advantage might be 
given -viz., the greater immunity from complete break-down, as instanced lately 
when the " City of New York " broke her shaft. 

4. Is not the question of a further increase of speed a question of the earning, 
rather than the engineering, capacity of the ship ? 

A further increase of speed is quite possible from an engineering point of view, 
but I do not consider, from the information I have gathered and from experience 
obtained up till now, that it would be prudent for any company to build a ship to 
exceed the speed I have already indicated, as the great amount of money involved 
makes it questionable whether such a ship would pay. Nevertheless, the strides in 
this direction have been so rapid, and the Atlantic passenger trade ma developed so 
greatly within the last few years, that I shall not be surprised to s"e the attempt 
made, and possibly with success. 

As the reader is doubtless aware, the " City Of New York " and " City of Paris " 
were practically the pioneers of high-speed twin-screw steamers, and the leading 
shipping companies which have contracted for new highspeed passenger steamers 
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since they were built hare almost invariably adopted the twin screw. This fact 

speaks for itself. 

James H. Thomson, 
of the firm of James & George Thomson, builders of the " City of Paris," " City 
of New York," etc. 

II. 

GAMBLING ON OCEAN STEAMERS. 

Among the better class of travellers who yearly cross the ocean, the question has 
repeatedly arisen, and very naturally too, Why is it that gambling Is so openly 
allowed and bo openly encouraged, as it unquestionably is, by the steamship compa- 
nies in the smoking-rooms of the first-class Atlantic steamers 1 

It is a well-known fact, at least among all the officers connected with the ships, 
that during the travelling season— from May to November— the Atlantic steamers 
are the resorts of professional gamblers from all parts of the United States, whose 
sole object in crossing the ocean is to come in contact with men whom under no 
other conditions or circumstances they would ever be likely to meet. In dress and 
appearance they so closely resemble gentlemen of refinement that their unsuspect- 
ing fellow-passengers are quickly and easily deceived. 

On one of my summer voyages from New York there came on board -the " Ger- 
manic " two men from the West or South— Texas, I believe. For a few days they 
lounged about in the smoking-room, now watching one table of players, then stroll- 
ing to another, appearing to watch the games more for the lack of something better 
to do than because they really took an interest in them. Several invitati ons were 
extended to them to take a hand, but they invariably declined, making some remark 
about " want of practice " or " ignorance of the game." 

On the fourth day out the younger of the two appeared to rouse himself from his 
Ustlessness and apparent Indifference, declaring that he "didn't mind if he tried his 
luck." He played and lost; played and lost again. His companion made no com- 
ments, but waited and watched silently. On the day following the game was re- 
newed, the second then agreeing to play. They swept everything before them. 

During the first four days both had been keenly studying the play of all who 
were gambling at the different tables, and had laid their plans accordingly. When 
these were perfected, the men were ready for action. How many hundreds of 
dollars went into their pockets I was unable to learn ; but the stakes were high, 
and it was no inconsiderable amount which they carried away with them when 
leaving the ship at Liverpool. 

A young man, a graduate of one of the Western colleges, came on board alone in 
New York for the purpose of crossing the ocean to Join his parents in London. Just 
before leaving the city, after purchasing his ticket for the steamer, he drew from 
his father's banker £100 in English money, more than sufficient, of course, to defray 
all incidental expenses. Not more than twenty -four hours had elapsed when I was in- 
formed that the young fellow was playing poker in the smoking-room with men whose 
reputation as professional card-players was well established on board the "Germanic." 
I knew his father well, and my first impulse was to send for the young man and 
expostulate with him. But when I considered that I had no authority to prevent 
gambling, I concluded that it was better for me to remain silent, and I did so . Ac- 
cording to the established rule of the fraternity when an inexperienced player falls 
into their hands, they allowed the lad— for he was little more than that— to win the 
first two or three games. This so elated him that he became reckless and increased 
the stakes. Then the tables were turned, and the men literally robbed him of every 
penny that he had in his possession. In order to reach London it was necessary 
for him to borrow a sufficient sum to pay his expenses. He was fortunate enough to 
find a gentleman among the passengers who was willing to advance him the amount 
required. 

I could cite hundreds of such cases were it requisite to do so. These two illus- 
trations, however, are sufficient to enlighten the uninitiated as to the prevailing in- 
fluences that exist in the smoking-rooms of the first-class ocean steamers. 



